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2 OUR FOURFOOTED FRIENDS 


LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


Good Rules to Follow 


To think only of the best, to work only for the 
best, and to expect only the best. 

To be just as enthusiastic about success of 
others as you are about your own. 

To forget the mistakes of the past and press on 
to the greater achievements of the future. 

To wear a cheerful countenance at all times 
and to have a smile ready for every living 
creature you meet. 

To give so much time to the improvement of 
yourself that you have no time to criticize others. 

To be too large for worry, too noble for anger, 
too strong for fear, and too happy to permit 
presence of trouble. 

To think well of yourself and to proclaim this 
fact to the world—not in loud words, but in 
great deeds. 

To live in the faith that the world is on your 
side so long as you are true to the best that is 
in you.—The Messenger. 


A Prayer 


O Lord God, hear my prayer! I pray not for 
men; neither would I make demand for women, 
who themselves can pray, nor for the children 
of men, who have already the protection of men 
and women. But for the animals of a world of 
men I beseech Thee. 

O God, let all horses have a foothold on wet 
streets. 

Dear Lord, let the cats in winter be warm, 
and reward all dogs in their pitiful search for 
food. 

Let the wistful and chained monkeys find 
amusement for their weary hours. 

Help the shabby lions and tigers of the circus 
to be at peace, and that soon. 


Teach the wild forest-folk in narrow cages 


patience and give them sleep. 

Bring forgetfulness of the green tree-tops to 
all birds stifling behind the bars. 

See to it, O Lord God, that teams of mules at 


the mercy of men pull together for mutual 
strength, and that the wheels do not sink. 

Put into the women of cities thoughts of 
drinking places for all animals. 

Remind, O Mindful God, the careless child 
to feed his rabbits, and the busy housewife her 
canary. 

Take care, Dear Lord, take care of dogs on 
crowded highways and in towns. 

And, O Most High, give all humanity an 
understanding for the dumb ones of a noisy 
world.—Dorothy Hoskins. 


Do Your Part for the Helpless 


The day is far spent and what have you done 
For the good of some helpless thing? 
Have you lightened the load of some burdened 
horse 
Or lifted a bird to its wing? 


Have you patted some friendless cat or dog 
Or given a kick or a frown, 
Have you shirked your duty toward helpless 
ones 
Or fought for the dog that was down? 


Have you stood like a man and fought for the 
right 
Or closed your eyes on the wrong? 
You can never retrace the path you have come, 
The chance you have missed is gone. 


But today is yours and the field is broad, 
And scattered all over the land, 

There are helpless ones waiting your coming, 
With your love and your open hand. 


Then give of your means with a thankful 
heart, 2 
That the chance is still open to you 
To shed on His speechless and helpless ones, 
The sunshine that’s only their due. | 
—Mary Gridley Tarr. 


If all the “intentions” to do for the animals 
were fulfilled, what a heaven the animals would 
enjoy on this earth! 
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‘*Camp Roosevelt—Boy Builder”’ 

“Camp Roosevelt, the national educational- 
training encampment for boys which is fostered 
by the Chicago Board of Education, has as its 
chief aim the “building of better boys.” Natu- 
rally, any course of training which has this as its 
ultimate object would include training in proper 
training of dumb animals, for these helpless be- 
ings have suffered more at the hands of malicious 
boys than through any other source. It is not 
because boys are wilfully unkind, but because 
they have not been trained to realize that ani- 
mals have feelings, just as they themselves have, 
that they ruthlessly hurt them. 

“Included in the course of horsemanship, 
which is one of the popular features of camp life, 
is thorough instruction in the care of horses, in 
rubbing them down and combing them, as well 
as in the treatment accorded them. Boys are 
taught that to kick a horse, or pull at its mane, 
produces the opposite result from that desired, 
and that to get results from a horse, kind but 
firm treatment is required, and they are shown 
how. It is a noticeable fact that not one acci- 
dent has occurred at camp from unruly horses 
since the horsemanship course was first intro- 
duced, and some fine, spirited horses are among 
the troop. 

‘“‘So it is in the case of squirrels. One of the 
most interesting bits of nature-study instruction 
deals with the kinds of nuts and foods consumed 
by squirrels, their methods of storing foods, and 
then the search in the woods for the hiding places, 
which, however, are never molested. 

“Rabbits abound in the section of Indiana 
where Camp Roosevelt is located, and many of 
them become so tame that the junior cadets make 
pets and company mascots of them. In fact, 
each division of the Junior Camp has its mascot, 
a tiny dog, a kitten, rabbits, squirrels, and even a 
baby skunk belonging to the menagerie. 

“Year-round headquarters are maintained at 
the Chicago Board of Education, 460 South 
State Street, and boys or their parents who are 
interested in learning more about Camp Roose- 
velt may find much of interest and value in a 
study of the camp circular of information.” 
—From an article by Major F. L. Beals, Super- 
visor, Physical Education, high schools of Chicago. 


The Fall River Animal Rescue League has done 
a splendid work during the last year. At its 
annual meeting, held in April, at the residence of 
Mrs. Edward B. Varney, Miss Helen Leighton 
was again elected president, Miss Gertrude M. 
Baker, treasurer, and Miss Annie E. Allen, secre- 
tary. At the very well-conducted shelter at 452 
Durfee Street, Mr. McCarty is agent, and many 
animals are received. Humane education is 
carried on in many ways; very often the League 
sends a representative to speak for the cause in 
the schools of Fall River. During the year the 
League received and cared for 2,489 cats, 837 
dogs, 70 horses, and 21 miscellaneous small ani- 
mals and birds. 


The New Bedford Animal Rescue League is 
doing good work. During the year they took 
care of 1,170 dogs, 3,010 cats, and quite a number 
of other smaller animals and birds. During the 
“Be Kind to Animals Week,”’ much was done in 
humane education. Mrs. William P. Covell was 
re-elected president at the annual meeting in 
April. One of the vice-presidents, Mrs. Anna W. 
Walker, has been very zealous in the cause almost 
since the beginning of the work, and is also a 
member of the Boston Animal Rescue League. 


The Kentucky Animal Rescue League sends 
its March Bulletin, which is so interesting that 
we wish every humane worker could read it. 
There is a special account of what this League has 
been obliged to do in regard to giving up dogs for 
experimental purposes. Miss Carolyn Verhoeff 
is the very efficient president, who has done all 
in her power to promote the work and render it 
a humane one, although working against hin- 
drances which she cannot always control. 


The Erie County S. P. C. A. is one of the earli- 
est humane organizations in this country and also 
one of the most efficient. Its Fifty-fifth Annual 
Report is interesting and encouraging. They 
have taken care of large numbers of horses, dogs, 
cats, and other animals, by treating them at their 
hospital, by putting them humanely to death, or 
by placing them in homes. Miss Margaret F. 
Rochester, the very zealous and efficient secre- 
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tary, has done much to further the cause of hu- 
mane education. In speaking of the Humane 
Essay Competition, she says, ‘‘ That the spirit of 
kindness and justice inculeated in their essays 1s 
sinking into the hearts of these children is shown 
by the ever increasing number of people visiting 
the society, either to get help for their own ani- 
mals or to report cases of cruelty. In fact, this 
work seems to be developing a civic conscience.” 


The New York Women’s League for Animals 
has sent out its usual most attractive Report. 
This hospital was founded by Mrs. Ellin Prince 
Speyer and carried on by her with great success 
until her death, a year or more ago. The Ellin 
Prince Speyer Hospital for Animals, as the Report 
says, ‘‘at times resembles a Noah’s Ark in the 
variety of its patients.”’ The hospital is able to 
deal with them all, but occasionally a difficult 
case comes in, such as this which I quote from the 
Report: ‘‘A fine collie was sent to us to be re- 
strained from wagging his tail! Rex, his master 
explained, got that index to his feelings injured in 
a taxi door, and the family was unable to keep 
him from wagging the bandage off as soon as it 
was put on.”’ The distemper ward is always full 
to overflowing. I am glad to observe that the 
exaggerated and unnecessary scare about rabies 
has not been included in this Report. We do not 
deny that there exists such a disease, but we at 
the Animal Rescue League of Boston emphati- 
cally deny that all the cases where dogs have 
bitten individuals and are suspected of rabies are 
dangerous, or that dogs need to be kept in con- 
finement fifteen days when perhaps a child has 
pulled the dog’s tail and he has turned on him and 
bitten him. Rabies, the best and most intelligent 
doctors agree, is a rare disease, and may often be 
attributed rightly to some stage of distemper, 
terror, or illtreatment. 


We have just received the Thirty-sixth Annual 


Report of the Morris Animal Refuge, which reads 
as follows: | 
“Established in 1874, the Morris Refuge As- 
sociation, now the Morris Animal Refuge, was 
the first institution in the world for receiving any 


homeless animals, and has now, after forty-nine 
years of unceasing labor, established itself as an 
important factor in Philadelphia life. 

“The statistics of the Refuge show the magni- 
tude of its work. In the year 1923 there were 
received at the main office and agencies a total of 
93,722 animals. This shows an increase of 8,182 
over the preceding year. The police calls were 
13,742. Over 13,470 dogs and cats were received 
last July. Ina single day, July the nineteenth, 
896 were brought to the Refuge. The cats 
boarded at the Refuge numbered 1382, and are 
included in the total. Homes were found for 200 
cats and 44 dogs. There were 318 animals re- 
ported mad or in fits, 9 poisoned, 230 taken from 
traps, and 40 from empty houses.” 


Treatment of Goldfish 


Cruelty is sometimes practiced all unknow- 
ingly by the most kind-hearted people. -A mother 
who would not shake a child, boys and girls who 
would not harm a dog or a bird, even members 
of the 8. P. C. A., may be torturing the beautiful 
goldfish. 

I refer to the keeping of goldfish in the popular 
globe, which, in every way, is directly opposed 
to the correct principles of an aquarium. 

1. The air surface is too small in proportion to 
the water bulk. 

2. The convex form focuses the light directly 
into the fish’s eyes. 

3. There is not the proper plant growth. 

4. The evil of overcrowding. 

The dealers have the globes on sale—yes, for 
they are in demand—being cheap and profitable 
for the dealer because the fish soon perish and 
there is, therefore, a constant demand for fresh 
ones. 

Goldfish are fascinating—a joy and a delight 
—hbut be sure you have a real home for the 
little creatures. An outdoor aquarium, if pos- 


» sible, but if not, then a rectangular one with 


glass sides, if possible, though one glass side 
isn’t bad. With the proper plant growth, a 
live snail or two, few changes of water and 
careful feeding you will have healthy, lively 
gold fish that will live for ten or twenty 
years. —Bertha Reynolds, in Our Animals. 
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Need of Kindness 


If everybody cultivated kindness, we should 
not need a ‘‘Be Kind to Animals” week, for 
every week and every day we should be kind to 
every creature and considerate of their needs. 
Every creature that lives needs kindness to bring 
out the best that isin them. The most vicious 
animals have been conquered by _ kindness. 
It pays to be kind. What we have given we 
shall receive. -Whittier wrote: 


“Back to thyself is measured well 
All thou hast given. 
Thy neighbor’s wrong is thy present hell, 
His bliss thy heaven.”’ 


I saw once a man get off the train. His wife 
and child were waiting for him at the station, 
and when they ran to meet him he greeted them 
with affection. There was another member of 
the family who ran to meet him, joyously wag- 
ging his tail, and looked eagerly up in his mas- 
ter’s face expecting a kindly word of greeting; 
but the man passed along without giving this 
loving little friend a pat or even a glance, and I 
noticed how the speaking and appealing tail 
drooped, and the dog, evidently disappointed, 
went soberly along beside his indifferent and 
unappreciative owner. 

That man was not fit to own a dog! 

“T judge him by the way he treats his dog.” 
Dr. Edward Everett Hale quoted this as ‘a 
wise criticism.’”?’ He might have added his cat, 
horse, or any other animal. 

How many men and women would care to be 
judged by that standard! 3 

“A pretty Kingdom of Heaven some houses 
would be if the poor brutes could speak,’’ said 
Frances Power Cobb. 

“He who is not actively kind is cruel.”’ 

There is a question that should be asked by 
school-teachers, ministers, and the many wom- 
en’s clubs: ‘What are we doing to rouse the in- 
different from their luke-warm attitude toward 
the ill-treatment of their fellow creatures, into 
an active effort to spread abroad the need of 
kindness and justice to these living creatures. 
Are we or are we not among the ‘‘luke-warm?”’ 
—A.H.S. 


Results from a school-room talk by Mrs. 
Huntington Smith at the Tracy School in Lynn, 
which was followed up by the teachers of the 
Tracy and Lincoln Schools under the leadership 
of Mrs. Isabelle MacLean, City Supervisor of 
Americanization, when six humane clubs were 
formed. 


Stories of the Kindness Club 


Mrs. SHAw’s PuPILs 
1 
Lucile LeBrasseur (French) 
months) 
I like to play with the cat. 
I like a cat. I like a dog. 
I like to hear the birds sing. 
I will give the birds some crumbs. 
2 


(Swedish) 


(In school two 


Karin Norelius (In America six 
months) 

I want a cat. 

I shall be good to it. 

I shall give the cat milk and meat, and a bed 


to sleep in. I shall play with the cat. 
Miss McINtTIR&£’s PUPILS 

3 
Erna Sternbeck (German) 


months) 


(In America six 


MY CAT 


On a very cold day, my mother send me down 
the Flint str. to buy bread. When I went home 
I heared a little cat crying after me. I took her 
tomy home. I gave her plenty to eat and drink 
and a little bed to slep in. Her name is Mary. 
I like to be kind to her and I think she is glad 
to have found a new home. 


4 
Julius Marvit (Russian Jew) (In America eight 
months) 
MY CAT 


I have a little cat in my house. I give to her 
milk and meat to eat. All day she is plaing in 
my house and sime times she is plaing on the 
yard by the sun and we love the white little cat. 
Sime times she is plaing withe a cotton like a 
mouse. And when I came from school home 
she says meou like good morning. My friends 
and I say good morning my little cat. 
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@ 
Wladyslaw Dembowski (Polish) 
seven months) 

We haveacat. We take care of her. I make 
for her a little bed. We give her to eat milk and 
samtimes meat. When we going to sleep she go 
to sleep. 


(In America 


Miss OLIvER’s PUPILS 
6 
Tony Pavona (Italian) 
A KINDNESS TO A DOG 

Last week I found a dog that was lost. He 
was very hungry. So my mother gave him 
some meat. 

Then I went out to find his master. I saw 
his master hunting for the dog. He said, ‘‘ Did 
you find a dog?” I said, ‘‘Yes.’’. So he came 
to my house. He took the dog. I love that 
dog very much. I did not want to let him go. 

‘f 
Celia German (Russian Jew) 
year) 


(In America one 


STORY OF MY CAT 

I have a pretty cat. She is two years old. 
My cat has a white fur and gray spots. 

My cat likes me and I like her. She likes me 
because I am kind to her. Wherever I go my 
cat follows me. 

I play ball with my cat. I said, “Catch the 
ball.’ Then she jumps on me. I have a very 
good bed for her. I give her fish and milk. 
Sometimes I will tell you some more about my 
cat. All animals are our friends. If we are 
kind to them they will love us. 

Kindness uplifts the world. 

8 
Yan Wong (Chinese) 
months) 


(In America eleven 


MY CAT BILL 

I have one cat. Her name is Bill. 
to play with me always. 

One day I forgot to give her anything to eat. 
She was crying. I saw her in a pantry. 

I said, ‘‘What is the matter? Are you hun- 
gry?”’ 

So I gave her some meat to eat and she was 
very glad. She loves me because I try to be 
kind to her. I will never forget to feed her 
again. 


She likes 


Miss Poor’s PuPILs 
9 
Miriam Garber (Russian Jew) 
year and a half) 
THREE GOOD HELPERS 
My father has three big, beautiful horses. My 
father gives them a bath three or four times a 
week. He has a black horse, a white horse, a 
black and white horse. We call the black horse 
“Black Beauty.’’ When he comes to Neptune 
Street, he looks up as if he knew my brother’s 
children and picks up his feet and tries to do 
tricks. When they pat him he likes it. When 
it is stormy my father does not let the horses go 
out. When the man takes the horse out of the 
stable, the horse lifts his foot to shake hands 
with the man. My father’s horses live a happy 
life. 


(In America a 


10 
Charles White 
THE KITTEN | 

When I was going through Laconia Court I 
saw a poor little kitten running through the 
street. I hoped that the kitten would stop, 
but the kitten did not stop. At night, about 
nine o’clock, I was sitting on a stone near a 
house with a boy. 

I saw the same kitten walking past. The boy 
saw the cat and he took a snowball and threw at 
the cat. I said, ‘“‘Stop that!’’ The kitten was 
going to run away. I told the boy never to 
hurt cats or dogs. He said, “All right.” I 
went after the kitten, but the kitten turned 
over on her back and lifted her paws as if push- 
ing me away. The cat thought that I was the 
boy who threw the snowball. I patted her. 
Then she knew that I was her friend. 

I took the cat to my house and gave her some 
meat. Later I took the cat to the Animal 
Rescue League Station. Miss Jordan gave her 
some milk. The cat was taken care of and was 
very contented. 

11 
Sylvia Gasmer (Russian Jew) 
year and a half) 
A DEAR LITTLE PUPPY 

There lived a lady in my house. She hadn’t 
any children. She wanted a little pet in her 
house. She decided to buy a little puppy. She 


(In America a 


ORLEE Ne 


bought a puppy. It was very cunning. The 
color of the puppy was brown. She was kind 
toit. She used to put it on the piazza every day 
to get fresh air. She named it Jack. 

Once she let it out in the street. He saw 
another dog across the street. The puppy 
wanted to go across, too. As soon as he went 
down the sidewalk, an automobile ran over him. 
The lady was sorry for him. 

“For us they toil, for us they die, 
These humble creatures Thou hast made. 
How shall we dare their rights deny, 
On whom Thy seal of love is laid!”’ 
12 
Morris Litvack 
A HELPLESS DOG 

Last Saturday evening I was on Boston Street 
working on a truck. While I was sitting on 
that truck, I saw two dogs; one was tied up on 
_ a chain, the other dog was loose. ‘There were 
boys, too. When the boys and the dog went 
away the dog on the chain started to bark. 
That made me so mad that I was going to find 
out who the owner of the chained dog was but 
I didn’t have time. I waited until yesterday. 
Then I went down to Miss Jordan’s house and 
told her all about it. She says that I shall go 
down to the house and copy down the number 
of the house. A man from the Animal Rescue 
League will go to watch out to see that the dog 
is not kept on the chain. 

This afternoon when we are going home I am 
going to see if the dog is tied up again, and take 
down the number of the house to give to Miss 
Jordan. 

“T would give nothing for that man’s religion 
whose dog or cat are not the better for it.”’ 

13 
Filomena Capodacqua (Italian) 
MY CAT 

I have a little kitten. Her name is Lena. I 
love her very much. She loves me, too. When 
I get up in the morning, she follows me in every 
way. I give her some milk for breakfast. When 
I go out to school I let her out, too, to get some 
fresh air. At night I make a little bed under 
the stove for her. I leave her some water to 


drink. At night when I go to sleep she goes to . 


sleep, too. 
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14 
Ethel Peckerman 
MY PET 


My cat’s name is Nellie. We have to feed 
her every morning. We have to give her three 
meals a day. She is a beautiful cat. She is 
dumb. She cannot speak to me when she wants 
to eat or go out, but tells me in her way by 


meouing. I love her very much. I like to be 
kind to her. She is a happy cat. She likes to 
play. 
Lo 
Carl Mossberg (Swedish) (In America two 
years) 


A LOST DOG 

I saw a boy throwing stones at a lost dog. I 
asked him, ‘‘Why are you throwing stones at 
him? Don’t you know he can’t speak? He 
can’t depend upon himself. You leave him 
alone!” I called the dog to me and patted 
him and took him to his home. 

16 
Paul Nardone 
STORY 

When I was a small boy I had a wonderful 
kitty. Her name was Jimmey. I always used 
to play with her in my garden. One day I was 
playing in the garden with my kitty and a news- 
boy stepped on her little right paw. When the 
newsboy heard the little kitty crying he was very 
much surprised and he excused himself for step- 
ping with his foot on my little kitty’s right paw. 
So I brought her in my house and the next two 
days her little paw was all better and that made 
me very happy. 

I told at our last meeting about a cat that I 
found in my entry when I came home from school. 
She was hungry and so I gave her some milk, and 
then I noticed that her hair was rubbed off. I 
could not keep her myself because we already 
have two cats in my house, but the lady up- 
stairs did not have any cats, and so I took it 
up to her, and asked her if she would like to 
keep it and she said she would. I asked her if 
she would take good care of it, and she said she 
would give it a good home. 


These stories by the children of the Kindness 
Club will be continued next month. 
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LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of May the League received 
6,504 cats, 809 dogs, 39 horses, and 41 smaller 
animals. We placed 127 dogs and 76 cats in 
good homes. 


Two ‘‘Emergency Cases’’ 


The Animal Rescue League was notified to 
send at once to Roslindale and get a cat out of 
a tree. Even before the emergency car could 
start, a call came from another interested person 
begging the League to send immediately to get 
this same cat from the tree. As soon as possible 


our agent arrived at the tree, saw the cat in its. 


high branches, and proceeded to put his emer- 
gency ladder on the tree and ascend, when a 
peremptory voice came from a window: “You 
let that cat alone! He likes to go up that tree!” 
and the agent departed hoping that the anxious 
neighbors would not blame the League if the 
cat remained for an hour or more in his airy 
perch. 

The second emergency call was for a dog that 
had been run over and was badly injured. The 
League agent hastened to the place and found 
no dog. He was told by people in the vicinity 
that a policeman had been there and shot the 
dog and carried him away. He went back to 
the League with his report, and was told by the 
head kennel man that the dog was brought here 
an hour before and was put to death because he 
was badly injured. It seemed that one of the 
League cars was passing and, seeing the crowd, 
stopped. He took the dog in the car and car- 
ried him to the League. 

There was no shooting and no police officer had 
been notified of the case. This shows how little 
one can depend on stories told by the passing 
crowd. 


Lynn Hosea is an expert in rescuing cats from 
tall trees, telegraph poles, roofs of houses, etc. 
In one instance he rescued a cat from a tele- 
graph pole after one man, who had been trying 
to get the cat, had received a slight shock. An- 
other time he was obliged to jump from the top 


of a tree to a nearby roof and back again into 
the tree before he succeeded in catching the cat. 
This work is dangerous, and many times Mr. 
Hosea makes the rescue at the risk of his own life. 


A pheasant was brought to the League and 
left without any explanation of how it had been 
captured or why. The bird was so unhappy we 
took it at once to Franklin Park and gave it its 
freedom. It flew away with a happy cry. 


One of the incidents of our League work was 
first aid to a man and woman who were brought 
in here from the street. Their taxi had been run 
into and the man had received a terrible cut in 
his forehead. They had both received a shaking 
up and were frightened. After our veterinarian 
had applied first aid they were sent to the 
hospital. 


Emergency Calls 


A call came one Sunday in May to send and 
get a cat down from a tree in Roslindale. Our 
agents take turns being on duty Sundays. The 
agent on duty went, and did not get the cat. 
Some one sent a very unkind letter to the Post, 
which was published and copied in other papers. 
I sent the following letter to the Post. Let us 
hope that, also, will be published. 


City Editor, Boston Post, 
Boston, Mass. 


Dear Sir: I am sure you do not wish to pub- 
lish in your paper anything that is detrimental 
to the Animal Rescue League, but I find that an 
article, which, as nearly as I can learn, came 
from the Post, has been quoted a great deal and 
has done us an injury. It was in regard to a 
cat that was rescued from the top of a tall tree by 
two youngmen. The article states that our agent 
was sent for and did not accomplish anything. 

In the first place, I should like to state that, 
again and again our emergency car has been 
called for and has gone to the rescue of cats in 
high trees, and the special man we keep for these 
emergencies has never failed to get the cat from 
its perilous position. This has been done over 
and over again, but I do not remember that any 
mention has ever been made in any of the papers 


of the rescue. 


OPW 
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We have rescued cats from the 
walls of houses, where our agents have had to 
spend two and three hours to do it. We have 
rescued pigeons from icy roofs, where their feet 
had been frozen into the gutter. Our agents 
have done innumerable acts of actual heroism, 
but as I have not sent notices of them to the 
papers, they have not been published. Per- 
haps if I had sent them, even then they would 
not have been published; but an act where they 
have failed to do their duty is immediately sent 
widely abroad. 

Now let me give you the actual facts of this 
case: The man who usually goes with our emer- 
gency car, and who is an expert climber, was at 
home. He is not supposed to be on duty Sun- 
days, as he has a wife and child. I have inter- 
viewed the man we did send and he frankly 
admits that the tree was of such a height and 
the limbs so small he was afraid to climb it, as 
he is not a good climber and he knew it would 
be at the risk of his limbs or even his life. He 
stayed there for over half an hour and tried to 
coax the cat down, but did not succeed. He 
did not carry with him our emergency ladder, 
because he was told the firemen had one there 
already. Iam sorry the man we usually employ 
was not on duty. I understand the cat was 
finally secured by cutting off the limb of the tree. 

I take it a little hard that one failure out of 
hundreds of successes should be so widely adver- 
tised.—A. H. Smith. 


P.S.: If you would like a pleasant little item 
for your paper, you might say that a social 
worker from one of the children’s societies in the 
city brought a dog here for us to keep, because 
the boy who owned him and loved him had to 
be placed in a home and he did not want to go 
without his dog. We kept him a month, until 
they were fortunate enough to find a home 
where both the boy and the dog would be re- 
ceived and taken care of. 

Another kind deed we have recently per- 
formed was taking a cat whose owner, a poor 
woman, refused to go to the hospital for a much- 
needed operation until her cat was taken care 
of. The cat was brought to us and we gave it 
, the best of care. 


I had a boy at the Animal Rescue League 
with his dog, giving him food and shelter as well 
as the dog, until he was otherwise provided for. 
It was on a Saturday night when the case came 
to me, and it was impossible in so short a time 
to find any place for him to go. 

Through the League a poor and starving 
woman was taken care of for several years. 
Friends of the League at my request gave money 
to provide for her. This case came to our atten- 
tion by her being turned out of her lodging 
house because her rent was not paid, and she 
came to us about her cat. 

If the newspapers would only publish the 
many good works the Animal Rescue League 
has performed for human beings as well as 
animals, it would seem a little fairer to the 
League. 


May 16, 1924. 

City Editor, Boston Post: Knowing your in- 
terest in the emergency calls received by the 
Animal Rescue League, to get cats from trees, 
I relate the following: 

A call came for the League to send an agent to 
get a cat out of a tree in Roxbury. Two men 
with the emergency ladder were sent as soon as 
possible, expecting a difficult task, as such cases 
frequently are. On arrival it was discovered 
that the supposed cat was a burlap bag placed 
purposely for the prevention of gypsy moths, 
and our men refused to take the time and risk 
necessary to rescue a burlap bag from the tree. 
The woman resented their refusal to do this 
garden work and no doubt has complained of 
the inefficiency of the League. 


Questions 


Where are you now, little wandering 
Life, that so faithfully dwelt with us, 
Played with us, fed with us, felt with us, 

Years we grew fonder and fonder in? 


You who but yesterday sprang to us, 
Are we forever bereft of you? 
And is this all that is left of you— 
One little grave, and a pang to us? 
—William Hurrell Mallock, in “The Dog’s Book 
of Verse,” collected by J. Earl Clauson. 
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BRANCH WORK 


Margaret C. Starbuck 
During the month the following animals have 
been received: 


Industrial School, North Bennett Street... 196 
Neighborhood House, 79 Moore Street, 

USN DIIUPC. ack eG see oS. 140 
Roxbury Station, 19 Lambert Avenue... 195 
Work Horse Relief Station, 109 Northamp- 

TON OLLCCL sane ae Cees 178 
East Boston, 341 Meridian Street....... 146 
Sheldon Branch, West Lynn, Neptune 

SUTCGts rae ae EE os ocr 785 
Pine Ridge; Dedhammeesems =... AQ 


Medfield si. eee ee er o2 
GhelsedesG-4tho treetemenen sos. ak 


1872 
One of the ways some of the public celebrate 
Easter Day is by killing baby lambs and eating 
them. We had a call from the North Bennett 
Industrial School, complaining of the very bad 
condition of young lambs that had been car- 
ried to some of the markets in that vicinity, 
crowded in crates so that they were nearly dead. 
Our agent went to a store on Salem Street where 
these lambs were so cruelly crated and made 
them take them out and put them in separate 
enclosures. This is one of the cruelties that 
should be stopped, but is not. The idea of cele- 
brating Easter by torturing lambs and young 
chickens ought to belong back in a barbarous 
age and not in an age of supposed civilization. 


A cat was run over by a motor car in Somer- 
ville. A woman, who could ill afford it, hired a 
taxi and hurried the cat to the League. Cer- 
tainly there are some kind hearts in the world. 


A boy came to the League one day with a 
cat fastened under his jacket. He stopped at 
the desk, but cried so hard he could not tell what 
he wanted. After a while he managed to say 
that the cat was playful and scratched the furni- 
ture, and his father, who is a nervous invalid, 
insisted that the boy must give the cat up. The 


boy was broken-hearted and was only com- 
forted when promised that the cat would be 
placed in a good home. Asa matter of fact, the 
cat was here only a few hours before a splendid 
home was found for him. About a week later 
the father of the boy came to the League to take 
the cat back. He felt very sorry that the boy 
mourned so for it. Miss Starbuck, who is at 
the desk, told him what had been done with the 
cat and ventured to say that it would have been 
better to have a few scratches on the furniture 
than to have inflicted such a wound on the child’s 
tender heart. 


One day our agent was sent for to rescue a 
cat that had been in a gutter two or three weeks. 
He could be reached with food, but not water. 
Our agent had to rip off the gutter and crawl 
under in order to get the cat, but he was well 
repaid for his work by the delight of the owner. 

Among the cats brought to us one can pick 
out a variety of names, such as Dinty, Ginger, 
Cappy Ricks, Graylog, Happy (because he was 
such a happy little kitten), Caruso (because he 
sang all the time), George Washington, Spark 
Plug (because he had so much “‘pep’’). 


One of our members was visiting a friend in 
a hospital one day, and she noticed a woman 
crying as if her heart would break. On being 
questioned she said it was not the fourth opera- 
tion she was about to undergo which troubled 
her, but the fate of her dear cat, which was left 
at home in the doubtful care of a neighbor. Our 
friend soothed the poor woman and promised to 
go after the cat and take it to her own home 
until the owner was able to return from the 
hospital. However, when she entered the room 
the cat flew at her and at every one else near, 
and she was obliged to call on us for aid. Mr. 
Stanley went there, and in his usual careful man- 
ner managed to get the cat into a carrier and 
bring it here. At first the cat kept behind our 
cages, but after three weeks she was so tame 
that our kind member took her home to care for 
until the owner recovered. 


Two boys were on their way to school when 
they saw an injured cat lying in the street, 
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They put it in a box and brought it to the 
League, where it was found to have a broken 
back. The boys did this, though they knew 
they would be late to school. We hope they 
were not scolded for their tardiness. 


Four hens were brought here late one night 
by the Revere police. Six had been stolen and 
the police had succeeded in getting these four, 
which were kept here about ten days, when the 
owner was found. 


Mr. Stanley is the alarm clock in this neigh- 
borhood. At exactly 6.30 a.m. he calls to the 
pigeons outside our building and they come from 
all directions to be fed. They seem to know him. 


At the base of a chimney in a new building in 
Medford a cat, unknown to the workmen, was 
walled in. The men heard a cat crying for a 
whole week, but could not locate the ery. Fi- 
nally they found out where it was and notified 
us. Our agent was sent immediately. Several 
bricks were removed before the cat could be 
reached. The poor creature was brought to the 
League in such an exhausted condition it was 
first thought he was injured in some way, but 
after careful feeding and good care he proved 
a fine pet and was later placed in a good home. 


Two small boys brought in an injured robin 
recently. Dr. Sullivan has treated it, and one 
of our agents now has it at his home, where it 
is getting along finely, and we expect it will be 
able to fly away soon. 


A friend told me a little incident last night 
that amused me. The woman she lives with has 
six chickens, and, as she was to be away at feed- 
ing time, she asked Mrs. S to feed them. 

About the regular feeding time, Mrs. S 
heard a peep, peep, peep, out in the yard, so she 
gave them their grain. A little later, she heard 
them call again, so gave them a little more. 
She noticed then there were only five chicks, and 
she heard a peep, peep, so hunted about for the 
missing chick. She could not find it, but when 
she looked at the brood again, there were six 
chicks. She still heard the peeping, and then 
discovered it was a mocking bird. 


LETTERS 


Somerville, Mass. 

Animal Rescue League: You will see by the 
picture I am sending you that I am well pleased 
with the dog I got from the League April 14, 
1919. He was a sick little puppy when I took 
him, but you can see what a splendid dog he has 
grown to be. He is very fond of children, and 
knows some awfully cunning tricks. I would 
not part with my little “Rollo” for any price. 
Sincerely yours,—L. L. F. 


Dear Lady: I am a dog in the country where 
there are a great many children. When I am 
asleep they wake me up. I like to play with the 
children, but not too much. When the boys go 
coasting I run after them and pull the strings of 
their sleds. The boys do not like this, but I 
think it is great fun. Sometimes the boys throw 
snowballs and I chase them; this we all like. 

When the door of the Home is open I run in 
and up to see my mistress, but when I get to the 
linen room one of the nurses puts me down cellar. 

I have a warm bed down in the cellar, and 
everybody is very good to me. My mistress 
gives me a good bath, which I like very much. 

The door is open now, sol willrun. Must say 
good-bye. Yours, bow-wowingly,— Red.” 
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Lexington, Mass., 
April 20, 1924. 
Dear Mrs. Smith: Lexington was very crowded 
yesterday (Patriot’s Day), and I am going to tell 
you what we did in the crowd to help the Animal 


Rescue League. Well, we took Major, my pony, 
over to a field near by and we let children ride on 
his back for five cents a ride. I led him because 
he was very balky, and he even threw one girl 
off, but nevertheless we kept on. We made 
eighty-five cents, but Papa and Mamma in 
exchange gave us a dollar bill, which we are 
sending to you to stop the suffering of some 
animal. J am going to try to get a great many 
more boys and girls to belong to the League and 
will try very hard to get some more money by 
giving pony rides. I have some rabbits which 
are going to multiply soon, and I am going to 
give some of the money to the Animal Rescue 
League. If it had not been for my best friend, 
Betty Briggs, who helped me get the children 
to ride, I don’t know how we could have earned 
this little bit. Anna Beatty, a little friend of 
mine, is going to join the Animal Rescue League 
as soon as she can, and would like very much to 
read some of the stories. She gave five cents 
for a very short ride, just to help the League. 
I read the letter that came in the report to all 
the children at school. We three cheerfully 
sign this letter with a barrel of love and success, 
—Rachel Webster, 11 years; Betty Briggs, 11 
years; and Anna Beatty, 9 years. 

We should be glad if other Junior members 
would send us such help. 


Boston, Mass., 
May 6, 1924. 

My dear Mrs. Smith: | was sorry to read in 
your new report that the Old Horse Fund was 
exhausted, so I am sending you a check for $25, 
because I feel that of all the various activities of 
the League the rescuing of worn-out horses is the 
most blessed. To me there is nothing so heart- 
rending and helpless as an abused horse. ‘To 
begin with, he is the most sensitive and timid of 
animals, and he cannot escape from a cruel 
owner as a dog or cat can. I have also noticed 
that many persons who have genuine affection 
for dogs break their horses not cruelly but indif- 
ferently, as though they were merely machines. 
No wonder that such horses are nervous and 
apparently stupid. I have always _ petted, 
spoiled and talked to my horses, with the hap- 
piest results. You know what Hidalgo is like; 
and the little mare I ride now, Happy Hour, is 
every bit as fearless, trusting and intelligent as 
he is. My friends envy me in what they think 
is my luck in finding such fearless horses, but it 
is only because their intelligence has been devel- 
oped by treating them as beloved companions 
instead of machines. I have noticed when riding 
in company that Happy Hour has a steadying, 
soothing effect upon nervous and flighty horses. 
Several weeks ago I visited Hidalgo at Pine 
Ridge, and I cannot tell you how grateful and 
happy it made me to see him in such fine con- 
dition and spirits. He fairly radiated content- 
ment, and there was the happiest twinkle in 
his eyes! I was most favorably impressed with 
Mr. Prescott, and feel sure the farm could not 
be in better hands. I hope that next year there 
may be some opportunities whereby I can be 
useful to the League, for I want to contribute 
actively to what is the noblest of good deeds, 
the helping of our dumb brethren. Very sin- 
cerely yours,—A. H. 

Visiting Day at Pine Ridge on June 3 proved to 
be a pleasant and cheerful occasion. We did not 
count the visitors but there were a large number 
coming both by automobile and by electric cars 
and many expressions of pleasure with the ap- 
pearance of the place and of the work being done 
there were heard. Some donations were received 
to help the work which always needs assistance. 
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Philadelphia, Pa., 
April 29, 1924. 

Dear Mrs. Smith: If you have not already 
heard about it through the newspapers, you will 
be sorry to hear that Clover, the oldest horse in 
the world, passed away early last Saturday 
morning. Had he lived until June 15 of this 
year, he would have been 53 years old. Dr. 
Myers, his owner, and I correspond every week 
or so, and his last few letters have been filled 
with anxiety about Clover’s condition. Up 
until a few weeks ago he had been feeling fine, 
but all of a sudden he stopped eating and the 
veterinarian thought possibly a sore tooth was 
the cause. Nothing more was said about the 
tooth in Dr. Myers’ letters, but he said that 
Clover continued to ignore his food and had 
lost flesh, but that he did not seem to have any 
pain. The veterinarian did all he could for him, 
then became discouraged, because Clover did 
not respond to the treatment. One eye was 
affected, as if he had cold in it, and Dr. Myers 
got that back to normal. He understands 
horses thoroughly and their diseases, and worked 
constantly to bring him back to health. All 
year round he made many visits to the stable, 
starting in early in the morning, many times be- 
fore dawn, and keeping it up until around mid- 
night, petting the old darling and attending to 
his needs. It will take a long, long time to get 
used to being without these pleasant duties, 
which extended over a period of about 37 years. 

When Clover was first taken ill, Dr. Myers 
thought it was Grippe, as their family had had 
it very severely, as did many other people in 
Catawissa, and one of their pet cats died from 
it. Many cats and dogs succumbed to it up 
there. 

I have been upset, and the next thing to sick, 
since hearing the sad news, for I know what it 
will mean to his owners, yet it is better that he 
should go first, as they are both up in years and 
are sick a good deal. It would be unthinkable 
that Clover, dearly loved and petted, should fall 
into other hands. One farmer in the town, who 
killed his faithful horse, Mary, through hard 
work, actually had the presumption to want to 
use Clover in his ploughing last summer. Dr. 
Myers was so incensed at the suggestion that he 


told the man what he thought of it. This man 
also has a milk route, and when Mary died and 
he bought another fine big black horse, he told 
him to treat him kindly and not work him to 
death. 

Clover’s body is to be sent to the American 
Museum of Natural History, New York City, 
to be mounted. This is no more than fair, since 
New York State was his birthplace. 

The autobiography of Clover has been ready 
for the publisher for some time, also the many 
illustrations it is to contain, but Dr. Myers has 
not succeeded in getting it accepted as yet. 
Now it will all have to be revised, because all 
through the book Clover is mentioned as still 
living. I do hope nothing will happen to the 
author before the book is on the market, as there 
are so many people waiting for it. I told him 
last summer, when we were visiting there, that 
you had been asking about it and wanted a copy 
when it was published. He read portions of it 
to my sister and me, and it is intensely interest- 
ing, as are all the letters he writes. It is a joy 
to just sit quietly and listen to his conversation; 
he is so learned and well-read on every subject, 
yet is so humble and natural with it all, a quality 
that leaves some people when they acquire 
knowledge. 

I do not make a practice of quoting others’ 
letters, but knowing how much you love all the 
animal creation and how interested you were in 
Clover, I am going to give you part of the 
description of Clover’s death, feeling confident 
Dr. Myers would not object. 

‘Clover is taking his last long sleep and rest. 
He passed away into the ‘Elysian Fields’ this 
morning, early. I was with him, and his last 
look was into the face of his pal, who gave him 
several cups of water, as he was lying flat on the 
straw. He swallowed and closed his eyes, his 
master soothingly saying, ‘Dear, dear old boy, 
good-bye, good-bye,’ while tender hands ¢a- 
ressed him and petted his face. Your messages 
were given him—he understood. I am so glad 
he did not have to be in strange hands, and has 
gone before his pals. I tried to suppress tears, 
but you know the rest. They were and are 
honest tears for the best friend I had, excepting 
God, wife, and you, kind friends, and a few 
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others. He never failed us; was always faithful 
and loving. Thank God, no one can ever abuse 
him. Cannot write more now.” 

Before very long, I hope to send you the con- 
tents of the little bank. Should have done so 
before now, as it does not take very long to get 
fifty dimes together when you save almost all of 
them for a certain purpose, but I have had to 
retrench on every item lately, due to the fact 
that I was robbed of $26 in Wanamaker’s Store 
before Faster. I was looking at some bracelets 
on a table in a side aisle, and there was not an- 
other soul near, yet this pickpocket had to come 
and stand close up against me and jostle me 
while she presumably was looking at the same 
objects. I glanced at her a couple of times, 
because she was so extremely rude, and won- 
dered why she had to stand in that particular 
spot when the other three sides of the table were 
vacant. When I got out into the main aisle, I 
found out what the tactics meant. My hand 
bag was open, and it has a very stiff catch, too, 
both outside and the inner compartment, and 
$26 gone. She missed eight new one-dollar 
bills, which were in the back of the bag among 
a lot of letters, also a two-dollar bill, but it made 
me sick, for that money was to accomplish so 
much, and the shock to my nervous system was 
great, as I am not well, anyway. It was par- 
ticularly trying, as it is almost an obsession with 
me, the idea of having my mind on my money. 
I had often read how these light-fingered people 
work, bumping into people, ete., but usually it 
is done in a crowd. Ordinarily when mingling 
with people on the street or elsewhere, my bag 
is up in my arm or grasped tightly in my hand, 
but this time I had several packages and an 
umbrella, so had it hanging on my arm. 

Hoping you are well and that I have not 
bored you by going into detail on these subjects, 
believe me, with all good wishes, sincerely yours, 
—Mabel C. Hood. 

The Humane Number of your magazine was 
splendid. 

The plea that more consideration should be 
given to the treatment of the little calves has 
aroused much attention. Already we have re- 
ceived over two hundred names, headed by our 


always good and loyal friend, Mrs. Minnie Mad- 
dern Fiske. In the next issue of our paper we 
will give some of the interesting letters. We are 
enclosing a pledge card to the No Veal League 
and are urging everybody to sign. This is the 
only possible way at present we can think of to 
induce the butchers and meat dealers to show 
more consideration for the cow and the calf that 
we depend upon so much for our daily food. 
ASEH SS) 


NEW DOG STORE 


ALL BREEDS, dogs and puppies, bought, 
sold and exchanged; remedies and foods. 


253 Purchase Street, near South Station 
Telephone Congress 2812 


C. W. DELANO, M. D. V. H. H. DELANO, JR., V. M. D. 


FREDERICK H. OSGOOD CO. 


Veterinarians 
HORSES, DOGS AND CATS TREATED AND BOARDED 
FEMALE CATS DOMESTICATED 
Horse and Dog Clipping 


50 VILLAGE STREET - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Telephone, Beach 6202 


Telephone: 6202 Beach 


Expert Horse-Shoeing 


Horses called for and delivered. 30 years with Harvard 
Veterinary Hospital. Curing of Lame Horses a Specialty. 


M. F. KELLEY, 50 Village Street, BOSTON 


HARDWARE 
PAINTS 


HIGH GRADE TOOLS : FINE CUTLERY 
M. P. WHITE, 179 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 


DOG COLLARS ivNienci FREE 
DOG SUPPLIES OF ALL KINDS 
Largest Stock Lowest Prices 


ALLEN BROS., 17 Cornhill, Boston 
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Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 
IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF 


All Food—No Waste. Ask the man 
with the valuable dog— He Knows 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston 


Cemetery for Small Animals 


at Pine Ridge, Dedham, Mass., under the management of 
the Animal Rescue League. The charge for privilege of burial 
in individual lots is from $12 up, according to location. 


CREMATION 
The League now has a crematory where small animals 
can be cremated. The ashes are delivered to owners or buried 
at Pine Ridge. The charge for each cremation is $6. Arrange- 
ments for burials or cremations must be made at the head- 
quarters of the Animal Rescue League, 51 Carver Street, 
Boston. Telephone Beach 9250. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Mrs. Nicholas Browne, Jr. 


CROFT REGIS (formerly The Park Pollard 


Experimental Farm) 
Washington and Gay Streets, Islington 
Cars Pass Door 


Tel. Dedham 403-W P. O. Address, Box 93, Dedham, Mass. 


SIXTY-THIRD YEAR 


J. S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 


2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels’ Medicines 


will help you to care for your pets at 
home. A book on the Dog, Cat, or 8 
Horse will be mailed you free if you 
mention this book. These books give 
symptoms of all ordinary ills and tell 
you what to do—they tell you lots of things you should know. 


Dr. A. C. Daniels, Inc., 172 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
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NEW 


in size and 
shape—but 


Made according to the old SPRATT’S 
stamina-building Dog Cake formula, 
in a more convenient size and shape. 
All breeds and sizes like them. In- 
sist on the genuine SPRATT’S. 

If your dealer cannot supply you, 
write for samples and send 2c for 
new pamphlet on feeding. 


SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 


Spratt 
Ovals 


f 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 
F. HOLDEN SMITH, V. M. D. 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 9250 9 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


The Automatic 
Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over 


thirty leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 


For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 


51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 


Organized February 9, 1899 - . is - 
BY with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


| Incorporated March 13, 1899 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Small Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations 


ROXBURY 9.0 ee ee ee ee ee LOT TAMBOR A VENUE 
NortH ENp, INDUSTRIAL ScHooL. . . . . . . . 89 NortH BENNET STREET 
POUTH LIND Vigo br Peta 20S, Vee re Sak ee DOIN ORT AMPTON STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD HovusE Re aM REN Ya oe FY ce alle, 79 Moore STREET 
DEDHAM OAD a Lo oh eee PINTS RIDGE: HOME OF REST HOR TlORSES 
MEDFIELD .... . .. . . . +... BarTLETT-ANGELL HoME For ANIMALS 
East Boston sw.) Uae ae ee ee UM Be, tiene bo IVE RET OTA NEC Tie Ee 
WVHOTASYNNG 064s) ody) in SRG ne en etiam OP Re ier ig MENS ty Wee 4 NEPTUNE STREET 
CHELSEA aM Mee Ma CBW aM De MND CS ET ARM PMN) erick oneal agile GPM AS) UBT yA jd MEA Hd & 
Animals recetvediin 1923 om tio on ee, ire Pel, Se eet Pe RE Ai hiner RAL SU 
Animals: broughtim by Visitorasy eee aha Oe ice lec Re Ue ead lean na 8,784 
Copies of humane literature distributed . . . . . . . .. =... «267,541 


FIVE MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1923 
Number of animals collected . Pine 
A Free Clinic for Animals 
has been maintained for 23 years in charge of the League 


Veterinarians 
i Dr. Frank J. Sullivan Dr. F. Holden Smith 
Number of cases of small animals treated in 1928 . . . . . =... =. =. +. «210,653 
Number of peddlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated, 1923 Wai). en ae ee 576 
Number of horses ttumanely killed; 19235 2 i ee 732 
Number. of horses givell' Vacations 4. 6 <-0) 4. Veer a ee ee 32 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which is constantly increasing, and extends over a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


